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tureaqueness, especially at Bethel, where the combination of river, 
meadow and mountains, furnishes material worthy the study of artist 
and amateur. 

But much as one is tempted to mountain views, they are not calcu- 
lated for impressive pictures; their actual dimensions in Nature have 
much to do with their power upon the mind, and, though it is possible to 
hint at their sublimity, other subjects are generally more within the 
scope of art. Leafy dells, groups of trees, flowery banks, brooks, 
sketches of wooded meadow, pasture slopes, wood interiors, river scenes, 
etc. ; these are far more pleasing subjects for the pencils of most artists. 
In fact, a well painted foreground is worth more than acres of moun- 
tain. Yet. how little do the travelling public realize this ; generally 
they hurry to the monntatn gorges as if nothing between home and 
mountain passes was worth viewing. 

The black flies and mosquitoes are very fond of showing you atten- 
tion in this vicinity, and never allow a day to pass without lasting evi- 
dence of their assiduity. In June and July they are said to be spe- 
cially troublesome. We know, from experience, that they infest the 
Notch, and are almost like a smoke before the eyes at Echo Lake. 
Something may be done, however, toward self-defence, by the free appli- 
cation of pennyroyal and kindred preventives ; sweet and other oils, 
rubbed on the flesh, will do a little, but that kind of ''painting in oil " 
I do not fancy. Should you find, after facing these enemies all day, 
some of a different form, without wings, at night, you will be afforded 
an opportunity to view the scenery from your chamber window, under 
the effect of moonlight; and may-be solemn thoughts will steal upon 
you in the stillness. You will note the various tones of the cricket, 
which cannot withhold its voice of praise day or night. The ceaseless 
hurrying of the river to join the ocean may forcibly remind you that 
our current of life will at last meet the ocean of eternity. The glanc- 
ing of the moonbeam* upon its surface, and the sound of ripples, may 
suggest that there are spirits, whose " tinkling foot-falls" you hear. 
That clear shining of the moon above the clouds may rebuke you for 
any little disposition to fretfulness or inward cursing, if thus inclined. 
Mayhap your slumbers have been disturbed to afford you a little quiet 
converse with conscience, and make you a more earnest and devout 
student, whose business, henceforth, shall be to paint, not for amuse- 
ment of self or others, but for instruction, and the honor of Him, in 
whose great gallery of painting and sculpture we daily make memo- 
randum studies*. Setting aside, however, tribulations, physical and 
mental, we have our usual compensation here, far away from those 
" Beguiled by habit to what their own hearts abhor, 
lo cities caged." 

We have heard the thunder of the battle of the money-changers afar 
off, and are better satisfied, with each year's experience, that it is a 
great privilege to follow the standard of Art. S. L. G, 

Nsw Hives, Oct. 10, 1857. 

There are not mary works of Art in this city. Indeed, I thin* 
many places of half its population and wealth could boast of more. 
A few portraits, some by Stuart and his contemporaries, are the only 
tokens of Art culture, excepting always the Trumbull Gallery, a gift 
to the College by the distinguished artist and historical character, Col. 
Trumbull. These are bamed, it would not comport with my feelings 
to say housed, in a building of mean proportions, of highly combusti- 
ble material, insufficiently ventilated, so that if, as one might suspect, 
the New Haven people desire to get rid of Ibein, the dry-rot, if not 
fire, will soon relieve them of the charge. The place has an air of 
neglect. The air is musty. The pictures are blue with condensed 
gasses. I wish some indignant lover of Art would press these consi- 
derations upon the College authorities. I think the difficulty arises 
only in ignorance. 

Among the pictures donated by the artist are the small finished 
studies of his Washington pictures. They are superior in many 
points to his larger works, and I think one may come away from this 
gallery with a much higher estimate of Trumbull's genius- than he 



would get by looking at hiB larger works in. the Capitol. The small 
study of the Declaration of Independence, is ■ admirable in color and 
character. In looking at this venerable picture, I was led to reflect 
upon the injustice of the sarcasm, and the' consequent opprobrium 
that has been heaped upon it by John Randolph,* who is only, known 
in these days by his personal eccentiieities and the acidity of his sar- 
casms. Another generation will consign the great small man to 
merited forgetfulness, while the noble artist whom he. so ignomi- 
niously assailed, will have attained his full appreciation. I.feel that 
the Declaration of Independence is a truly admirable composition; 
while as a historical record it is not surpassed by any picture in 
existence. Every figure is a portrait; every costume is authentic'; 
every accessory is from nature ; and the occasion which it represents, 
perhaps, the most dignified and imposing in all history. That \i 
should continue to be lampooned to our day by those who only appre- 
ciate the insulting wit of a political hack is to be regretted, but not to 
be passed without rebuke. The shameless charlatanry of a politician 
who could so ruthlessly insult an : artist for the mean reward of a 
moment's applause, deserves the contempt of all honorable . men. 
Hitherto the Virginia representative had stood as the warm personal 
friend of the artist, and the sarcasm was uttered within a few feet of 
the object of bis ridicule, with his eyes full upon bim. Mr. Trumbull 
never ceased to feel most piquantly the insult. Other members of 
Congress assured him of their sympathy, and condemned the outrage 
of their colleague. 

If those who still echo the paltry words will carefully study the 
picture, they will find abundant room for admiring the skill of the 
artist, not for representing so many legs, but for the admirable judg- 
ment with which he has, under the circumstances, disposed of so many 
as he has. Compare this picture with the efforts that have been 
made by eminent artists of our own day to represent large assembles 
of men, and I think any one would find reason to think more highly 
of the great work of Col. Tiumbull. 

The very interesting pen-drawing made by Major Andre a few 
hours before his death, still hangs here, and still hangs- in a mean 
frame, insecurely attached to the wall, so that any enterprising thief 
may get it without trouble. -Those so inclined will, I hope, thank 
me for the information. I mean, in some future letter, to give you a 
more detailed account of Ait matters in this city. Meanwhile, think 
of the wrongs of Col. Trumbull. 
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In our Studies for April we quoted an opinion of Mrs. 
Jameson's regarding Michael Angelo's easel-picture of the 
Holy Family. That extract is followed in the original by a 
reference to some Madonnas of Corregio and Eaphael,aud she 
then continues — " And from these must I turn back on pain of 
being thought an ignoramus, to admire the coarse perpetration 
of Michael Angelo — because it is Michael Angelo's? But I 
speak in ignorance," We copied these from an early edition, 
and in the perusal of The Biary of ah JEnnuyee t in a late ele- 
gant issue, t which is reprinted from a late English edition, we 
find the authoress has since added this note to the words we 
have italicized above; — "This was indeed ignorance (1884)1" 
It had been first published eight years before, and Mrs. Jameson 
says in her Sketches and Twite in reference to it, that in the 
revision, she could not alter anything that might cause it to 
lose its character for "truth^ as a picture of mind," Accord- 
ingly our remarks at that time seem not to have lost their bear- 
ing; and in further elucidation of them, there are une or two 

* Randolph culled this picture a " Sbin-piece."- 

\ In l/te Hue and gold shape. Bostpu : Ticknor ft Fields. 18W. 
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other instances of conflict of opinion which we desire to note, 
as showing that even in cultivated minds how little, absolute 
dependence can be placed upon their verdicts as criterions of 
acknowledged estimation, when diverse temperaments or even 
experiences shall have interposed their influence. 
' William Ware, whom we also then quoted, was a person of 
impressible organization, scholarly in its acquisitions, and well- 
toned in his writings— one who had felt a love for Art, and 
studied it votively, after seeing much of it in this country and 
abroad ; (he wrote, upon the whole, the best examination of 
AllstonV works yet.) . The lectures which were collected under 
the title of European Capitals? were a digest of his views in 
this respect, and we can conclude his opinions were well- 
grounded and honest. Mrs. Jameson makes the general remark 
as regards, her opinions on Art in the diary, that they are still 
as applicable as ever. So in putting some further .notes from 
these respectively side by side, we conceive we will be -doing 
neither injustice. She says: 

" Jan.. 10.— I stood to-day sometime between those two great mas- 
terpieces, 'The Transfiguration' of Raphael, and Domenichino r s 
* Communion of St." Jerome.' In the 'Transfiguration' I am dazzled 
by the flood of light -which bursts front the opening heavens above, and 
affected by the dramatic interest of the group below. What splendor 
of color! What variety of expression ! What masterly grouping of 
the heads! I see all this, but to me the picture wants unity of 
interest; it is two pictures in one; the demoniac boy in the fore- 
ground always shocks me ; and thus from my peculiarity of taste, the 
pleasure it gives me is not so perfect as it ought to be." 

Mr. Ware says of it: 

" I would only name one general fault — if fault it be — which struck 
mv eye as soon as I saw it, which was the general tone of color in 
the celestial part of the picture. It is almost of a deep cloud-blue, 
fading away into a bluish-white as it reaches the figures of Christ 
and the two ApoBtle.i, which gives to it all a cold and heavy I •■ 1-, 
when -we certainly would expect from the scene something like the 
radiance, brightness, and glory of Heaven, as nearly as color could 
express it." 

Could opposite atmospheric influences have produced such, 
diversity, or shall we be content to award it to the varied. sen- 
sitiveness of individuals to the same effects of light and color? 
To acknowledge the latter will be to allow all Art-criticism to 
be greatly untrustworthy except for individuals of like tempe- 
rament with the critic, for even training will not always pro- 
duce " conformation. Note again what Ware says of the 
Domehichino : 

" I suppose it is in the subject of the picture in which the difficulty 
lied — hut it produces little effect beyond admiration." 

On the other hand, Mrs. Jameson exclaims: 

" I can never turn to the Domenichino without being thrilled with 
emotion, and touched with awe." 

Here we have diverse results, not confined to light or color; 
but for another instance of the latter take Guido's "Aurora' 
for a test. Speaking in connection with the "Transfiguration," 
Ware says: 

"The heavens are of a similar dark blue, lighter only about the 
person of Apollo, where a light yellow breaks in — somewhat hard and 
cold in the general tone of color." 

Mrs. Jameson writes: 

"I can only say that it far surpassed my expectations: the color- 
ing is the most brilliant, yet the most harmonious in the world; and 
there is a depth, a strength, a richness in the tints, not common to 
Guido's style." 

* Boston: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1851. 



THE MOTHER'S FIRST GRIEF. 
She sits beside the cradle, 

And her tears are streaming fast; 
For she sees the present only, 7 

While she thinks of all the past — 
Of the days so-full of gladness, 

When her first-born's answering kiss 
Thrilled her soul with such a rapture 

That it knew no other bliss. 
those happy, happy moments, 

They but deepen ber despair I 
For she bends above the cradle, 

Arid her baby is not there. 
There are words of comfort spoken, 

And the leaden clouds of grief 
Wear the smiling bow of promise, 

And she feels a sad relief; 
But ber wavering thoughts will wander, 

Till they settle on the scene 
Of thedark and silent chamber, 

And of all that might have been ; 
For a* little vacant garment, 

Or a shining tress of hair, 
Tells her heart, in tones of anguish, 

That her baby is not there. 
She sits beside the cradle, 

But her tears no longer flow ; 
For she sees a blessed vision, 

And forgets all earthly woe. 
Saintly eyes look down upon her. 

And the Voice that hush'd the sea 
Stills her spirit with the whisper — 

'' Suffer them to come to Me." 
And while her soul is lifted 

On the soaring wings of prayer, 
Heaven's crystal gates swing inward,* 

And she sees her baby there. 
National Magazine. (Eng.) R. S. Chilton. 



BOOK NOTICES. 

Chapman's American Drawing-Book. No. V., just pub- 
lished,* contains lull and comprehensive information relative to 
the use of Oil-colors, also instruction in regard to Water-color 
Painting, including painting in Tempera and Fresco. The sub- 
ject of Etching is begun in the number, accompanied with many 
admirably engraved illustrations of tools, modus operandi, etc. 

" The American House-Carpenter r 't is an excellent work for 
the persons it is intended for, namely, house-carpenters. All 
the higher class of mechanical difficulties of this business are 
elucidated; particularly those which are controlled by the 
principles of geometry. The " strength of materials " is one 
of the important features of the work ; and the more so as the 
experiments made by the author were wholly confined to 
American materials. 

"Hand-Book of Household SoiENOE.''t This work is a 
compendium of practical information relating to the condi- 
tions of life and health ; it may be called the art of living 
according to material science. The chemical laws of Light, 
Heat, and Food are clearly set down, and the diagrams illus- 
trating them are well engraved and printed. 

* 3. S. Redfleld, publisher, No. 84 Beekman street. 

t "The American House-Carpenter." By R. G. Hatfield. Wiley U Halsted : 
New Torlt. 

4 Tlie " Hand-Book of Household Science." By Edward L. Youmana. D. An- 
pleton&Co. New York: 18OT. Pp. 447. 



